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On 10 January 1984, for the first time in 117 years, the Unit¬ 
ed States established full diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
Presidential action followed voting by Congress last fall to repeal 
an 1867 law tbat prohibited the expenditure of federal funds on 
a diplomatic mission to the Holy See. Prior to the nomination 
earlier this year of William A. Wilson as U.S. ambassador to the 
Vatican by President Ronald Reagan, except for a twenty-year 
period from 1848 to 1867, there has been no official diplomatic 
representative of the United States government to the Vatican. 
To be sure, during the past forty-five years several American 
presidents have from time to time named individuals as their 
personal representatives or envoys to the Vatican, but all of these 
have served without compensation or the appropriation of funds 
by Congress in carrying out tbeir mission, since these individu¬ 
als did not enjoy diplomatic rank as official representatives of the 
United States government. In the wake of this new development 
in U.S. relations with the Vatican, some review of its history 
may be helpful. 


I 

The subject of a United States ambassador to tbe Vatican has 
long been a source of bitter debate and divisiveness in American 
church-state relations. As early as 1779, John Adams wrote the 
Continental Congress that he hoped it would “never send a 
Minister to His Holiness” or receive a Catholic nuncio to this 
country. Almost seventy years later, upon the recommendation 
of President James Polk and after intensely heated arguments in 
the Congress, legislation was passed appropriating funds author¬ 
izing the president to send a charge d’affaires to the Papal States 
in Italy. Prior to 1870, of course, the Roman Catholic Church 
maintained a territorial existence in the Papal States of central 
Italy (Romagna, the Marches, Umbria, and Rome). During this 
period the pope exercised temporal, as well as spiritual, sover¬ 
eignty over the Papal States. The territory ruled over by the 
pope covered an area of approximately 16,000 square miles 
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extending from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian and had a popu¬ 
lation of more than 3 million. The action taken earlier this year 
in appointing an ambassador to the Vatican is quite unlike the 
diplomatic representatives of the United States to the Papal States 
more than a century ago. At that time, instructions from the 
State Department to the nation’s first charge d’affaires to the 
Papal States stated: “There is one consideration which you ought 
always to keep in view in your intercourse with the Papal 
authorities. Most, if not all the Governments which have Diplo¬ 
matic Representatives at Rome are connected with the Pope as 
the head of the Catholic Church. In this respect the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States occupies an entirely different posi¬ 
tion.’’ Furthermore, American representatives to the Papal States 
were explicitly restricted to “civil relations’’ and “to the exten¬ 
sion of commerce between the two countries.” No representa¬ 
tives of the Papal States, it should be noted, were correspond¬ 
ingly sent to Washington during the two decades of American 
official representation to the Papal States. 

In a manner similar to its inauguration twenty years earlier, 
after bitter debates in the Congress the chargeship was termi¬ 
nated in 1867 when Congress refused to appropriate any more 
funds for the American ministry to the Vatican. With the final 
absorption of the Papal States into the kingdom of Italy in 1870, 
the Catholic Church was without territorial existence and be¬ 
came a “government in exile” until the creation of Vatican City 
in 1929 through the Lateran Treaty and Concordat with Italy. 

The absence of either diplomatic or quasi-diplomatic ties be¬ 
tween the United States and the Holy See continued from 1867 
until 1939 when Franklin Delano Roosevelt appointed Myron 
C. Taylor as “Personal Representative of the President of the 
United States to his Holiness, Pope Pius XII.” Although Taylor 
carried the rank of envoy extraordinary, the administration spe¬ 
cifically declared that his appointment did “not constitute the 
inauguration of formal diplomatic relations with the Vatican.” 
An Episcopalian, Taylor served through the Roosevelt years and 
for two years of the second term of Harry S Truman, for a total 
of ten years. 

The appointment of Taylor as the first presidential envoy to 
the Vatican came on 23 December 1939, a few months after the 
outbreak of World War II. Relations between the United State 
and Italy were strained and war between the two nations was 
eminent. As President Roosevelt explained the appointment, 
“Mr. Taylor was sent to Rome to assist parallel endeavors for 
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peace and the alleviation of suffering. ” While Taylor was not 
given diplomatic status by the State Department, he was given 
ambassadorial status by the Vatican. According to Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Roosevelt assured Protestant and other religious leaders 
“that the appointment was a temporary expedient and grew out 
of the vast influence exerted by the Vatican over the large popu¬ 
lations within the confines of those countries now engaged in 
war.” 

Reactions from Protestant leaders were at first generally cau¬ 
tiously restrained since they were assured that the president’s 
appointment was “a temporary expedient” and since, in the 
words of the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the appointment was “unofficial, and centrally con¬ 
cerned with efforts for world peace.” Nonetheless, the Commit¬ 
tee expressed its strong objection to the appointment if it “should 
unfortunately prove a steppingstone to a permanent diplomatic 
relationship” and thereby be “a violation of the principle of sep¬ 
aration of governmental function and religious function.” 

With the continued presence of Taylor at the Vatican follow¬ 
ing the close of World War II, virtually every Protestant de¬ 
nomination expressed its strong opposition to the president’s 
representative to the Vatican. Similar views were expressed by 
the American Jewish Congress. Despite President Truman’s 
pledge to terminate the mission to the Vatican as soon as peace 
was realized, Taylor’s appointment to the Vatican continued 
until his resignation in January 1950. Some months later, when 
Truman made known that he was giving serious consideration 
to the appointment of an official ambassador to the Vatican, the 
General Board of the then newly constituted National Council 
of Churches approved a document entitled “A Brief in Support 
of Maintaining a Valuable American Tradition” that was sent to 
the president expressing the Council’s unalterable opposition to 
any official diplomatic representative to the Vatican. Meanwhile, 
the Vatican expressed the view that it would be more than 
pleased to have the United States government accredit a per¬ 
manent diplomatic envoy to the Holy See, but that it was not 
desirous of seeing another personal representative of the presi¬ 
dent appointed. 

After first offering the post of ambassador to the Vatican to 
Charles P. Taft, a member of the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches and a former president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, who declined, Truman submitted to the 
Senate the name of General Mark W. Clark for confirmation as 
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full ambassador to the Vatican. Opposition to the move was 
overwhelming and several months later General Clark withdrew 
his name. Throughout the administration of Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower, the issue of an American representative to the Vatican 
remained dormant. A bill introduced in 1959 by Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso of New York, a Roman Catholic, calling for 
the “immediate establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican” failed to receive support in Congress or in the press. 
Almost simultaneously, Senator John F. Kennedy announced 
that “1 am flatly opposed to the appointment of an ambassador 
to the Vatican. Whatever advantages it might have in Rome— 
and I’m not convinced of these—they would be more than offset 
by the divisive effect at home.” With the election of Kennedy as 
president in 1960, the issue remained dormant during the Ken¬ 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson administrations. 

The issue of a U.S. representative to the Vatican was revived 
on 5 June 1970 with the announcement by President Richard 
M. Nixon of the appointment of Henry Cabot Lodge, also an 
Episcopalian, as his personal emissary to the Vatican. While 
Lodge was given no formal title or accreditation, the White 
House declared that “when he meets with the Pope, he will be 
representing President Nixon and the U.S. Government.” Ac¬ 
cording to Nixon’s White House press secretary, the president 
felt that it was important to have “continuing contact with the 
Holy Father, a major spiritual and moral leader with wide- 
ranging contacts around the globe.” The appointment of Lodge 
was made during the Viet Nam War in which the Roman 
Catholic Church was deeply involved because of its important 
role in Viet Nam. President Gerald Ford retained Lodge as his 
personal representative to the Vatican. 

President Jimmy Carter’s appointment of an envoy to the Vat¬ 
ican revived the church-state issue since there was, in the minds 
of many, far less justification for the appointment at that time 
than in the previous administrations, beginning in 1939, that 
had named a representative to the Vatican. In those administra¬ 
tions, the actions were taken during times of war and sustained 
because of dramatic international crises; both conditions were 
lacking during Carter’s first year in office at the time of his 
appointment of a personal representative to the Vatican. During 
the Carter presidency, for the first time the Roman Catholic 
Church was directly involved in the appointment of a presiden¬ 
tial representative to the Vatican. Up to the day of the appoint¬ 
ment of David M. Walters, a Miami attorney, the White House 
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would neither confirm nor deny to the press Carter’s appoint¬ 
ment of a representative to the Vatican. Meanwhile, the National 
Catholic News Service, which had been waiting for a week to 
release the story, disclosed in their announcement that the presi¬ 
dent’s appointment of Walters had been cleared with the presi¬ 
dent of the National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Archbishop 
Joseph Bernardin of Cincinnati, according to Russell Shaw, 
secretary for Public Affairs of the United States Catholic Con¬ 
ference. Shaw further revealed that Walters was recommended 
on a personal level for the Vatican post by Terence Cardinal 
Cooke of New York and Archbishop Coleman Carroll of Miami. 
In a personal interview, shortly after being named as Carter’s 
envoy to the Vatican, Walters stated that he saw his appoint¬ 
ment as representing “the concern of the government of the 
United States for 771 million Roman Catholics through the 
world . . . primarily for the individual member of the Church 
rather than the ecclesiastical structure itself.’’ To many, these 
disclosures confirmed the ecclesiastical nature of Carter’s appoint¬ 
ment and the president’s concern for ecclesiastical endorsement 
of the first Roman Catholic to serve as a presidential envoy to 
the Vatican. Upon Walter’s resignation, Robert F. Wagner, also 
a Catholic, was named as Carter’s envoy to the Vatican. As in 
the case of their predecessors, Walters and Wagner received no 
salary and held no diplomatic or other rank or title for the Unit¬ 
ed States government. 


II 

Following his election. President Reagan named William A. 
Wilson, a Catholic, as his personal representative to the Vatican 
until he was appointed ambassador. With President Reagan’s 
appointment on 10 January 1984 of Wilson as ambassador to the 
Vatican, followed a few weeks later on 7 March by the appoint¬ 
ment’s confirmation by the United States Senate, for the first 
time in American history full diplomatic relations of ambassado¬ 
rial rank were established between the United States and the 
Holy See. First announced by the Vatican and confirmed some 
hours later by the White House, Wilson’s appointment came 
after only a few months of deliberately swift and largely unno¬ 
ticed action in the Congress in concert with the White House. 

Last September, the Senate approved an amendment to the 
State Department Authorization Bill that would permit the Unit¬ 
ed States to establish diplomatic ties with the Vatican and there- 
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by Congress repealed an 1867 law that prohibits federal funds 
from being spent on a diplomatic mission to the Holy See. Care¬ 
fully orchestrated by Senator Richard Lugar (Rep., Ind.), the 
legislation was passed without dissent in the Senate, without any 
congressional hearings or dehate in either house, and without 
any opportunity for public opinion to influence the legislative 
process. In the words of one senator, “a voice vote was taken on 
the Senate floor when no one was there.” The bill was signed 
into law by President Reagan on 27 November 1983. 

According to an Associated Press release, later confirmed by 
the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association, Billy Graham was 
asked in April 1983 by President Reagan and presidential adviser 
William Clark to survey likely responses of evangelical Protes¬ 
tants to the appointment of an official U.S. ambassador to the 
Holy See. Evangelical leaders contacted by Graham at Clark’s 
request included the Reverend Jerry Falwell, head of the Moral 
Majority; the Reverend Pat Robertson, head of the Christian 
Broadcasting Network; the Reverend Billy Marvin, executive 
secretary of the National Association of Evangelicals; the Rever¬ 
end David Hubbard, president of Fuller Theological Seminary; 
and the Reverend Gilbert Beers, editor of Christianity Today. 
Graham summarized his findings in a seven-page confidential 
letter to Clark, a copy of which was obtained by the religion edi¬ 
tor of the Chicago Sun-Times. In the letter, Graham said that he 
made ‘‘discreet inquiries” on a ‘‘confidential basis, and no men¬ 
tion was made of the fact that the inquiries were being made at 
the request of the White House.” Graham described moderate 
evangelicals as presenting few problems (in regard to the ap¬ 
pointment), especially if the point were made that the pope was 
being recognized as a political leader and not in his religious 
capacity. ‘‘If anyone can do it and get away with it,” Graham 
concluded, ‘‘it is President Reagan.” 

In spite of press reports of ‘‘mild opposition” to the naming of 
an ambassador to the Vatican, the claims of the White House 
that it has received virtually no protest calls or protest mail, and 
Graham’s findings that moderate evangelicals would present few 
problems, vigorous protests have been voiced by a wide spectrum 
of religious denominations and religious and civil liberty organi¬ 
zations. On the day of the Senate confirmation hearing, 2 Feb¬ 
ruary 1984, numerous groups testified in opposition to the ap¬ 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican. These included: 
American Civil Liberties Union, Americans for Religious Lib¬ 
erty, Americans United for the Separation of Church and State, 
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Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, Church of Christ, 
National Association of Evangelicals, National Association of 
Catholic Laity, National Council of Churches, the Seventh-Day 
Adventist General Conference, Southern Baptist Convention, and 
the United Methodist Church. Members of the Senate who have 
now joined in opposition include Senators Dale Bumpers (Dem., 
Ark.), Mark Hatfield (Rep., Ore.), Jesse Helms (Dem., N.C.), 
Ernest F. Hollings (Dem., S.C.), and Lowell P. Weicker (Rep., 
Conn.). 

I’he response of American Catholic bishops has been one of 
conspicuous silence since they have taken no official position on 
the president’s appointment. Historically, the Catholic bishops 
of the United States have been, for the most part, opposed to 
formal diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
Vatican. In response to the president’s January appointment, an 
editorial in the Catholic weekly, America, observed that “there is 
no widespread enthusiasm among Catholics in support of such 
an appointment.” “The bishops probably prefer to deal directly 
with the Administration on public issues without the possibly 
complicating presence of a Vatican Ambassador. There is also 
the possibility that a U.S. Ambassador to the Vatican might 
attempt to influence decisions that would affect the internal life 
of the Catholic Church in the United States.” In a report to 
James Castelli of Our Sunday Visitor, Monsignor George Higgins 
declared, “My guess is that in a secret ballot without any pres¬ 
sure from the Vatican, not 10 percent of the bishops would vote 
for it.” 

Perhaps not to be overlooked is that only one organization, 
the Catholic League (an independent Catholic civil rights associ¬ 
ation) testified in favor of Wilson’s appointment as ambassador 
to the Vatican at the Senate confirmation hearing. While the 
press, in general, and the Reagan administration, in particular, 
have characterized the opposition to the appointment as “mild,” 
strong disapproval has been voiced by a wide range of mainline 
religious denominations and civil and religious liberty organiza¬ 
tions. The Catholic League has repeatedly characterized the 
opposition as primarily anti-Catholic and routed in religious big¬ 
otry. When the legislation was passed authorizing funds for the 
appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican, the League opined: 
“Despite the protests of some anti-Catholic fringe groups, the 
United States had finally shed one more symbol of its nativist 
past and come to terms with the realities of modern diplomacy. 
The national interest had triumphed over religious bigotry.” 
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The phrase “anti-Catholic fringe groups” hardly seems descrip¬ 
tive of those groups such as the National Council of Churches, 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, and the United 
Methodist Church that have voiced their vigorous opposition to 
the appointment. In its testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the League’s spokesman, the Reverend 
Peter Stravinskas, intoned: “It was prejudice against the Catholic 
Church that disfigured our statute books with a shamefully dis¬ 
criminatory law that prohibited the expenditure of public funds 
for tbe maintenance of an ambassador to the Vatican. It was 
prejudice against the Catholic Church that thwarted the efforts 
of President Roosevelt and President Truman to regularize our 
nation’s diplomatic ties with the Vatican. It was prejudice against 
the Catholic Church that kept an odious manifestation of reli¬ 
gious bigotry in our national law for more than one hundred 
years until Congress, just a few months ago, finally acted to 
repeal that shameful stain on our national honor.” Without 
one’s impugning the integrity of the Catholic League or its tes¬ 
timony, the truth is that opposition to the appointment of a U.S. 
ambassador to the Vatican cannot be dismissed as simply anti- 
Catholic or an expression of religious bigotry, although both 
forces admittedly are manifestly present in American society. 

Ill 

Opposition to a United States ambassador to the Vatican is 
rooted in a variety of concerns shared by a broad spectrum of 
persons within and without America’s communities of faith. 
These concerns are not to be dismissed or trivialized as rooted in 
an anti-Catholic bias or in religious bigotry. To argue for official 
diplomatic relations between tbe United States and the Holy 
See, based upon present policies of more than one hundred other 
nations, fails to address the American tradition of church and 
state and the guarantees of the First Amendment. The question 
of its constitutionality is one on which the United States Supreme 
Court has never had occasion to rule. Meanwhile, a suit is being 
filed by Americans United challenging the constitutionality of 
the establishment of official diplomatic ties between the govern¬ 
ment of the United States and the Vatican. Several mainline 
denominations are giving serious consideration to joining in 
such a suit because of constitutional issues raised by President 
Reagan’s appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican. 

In terms of the Supreme Court’s three-pronged test of consti- 
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tutionality, serious questions are appropriately to be raised. Even 
if one accepts the premise that the president’s appointment in 
January has a secular purpose (e.g. for America’s national self- 
interest), other constitutional tests are more difficult to apply hy 
way of justifying the actions taken by the Congress and the pres¬ 
ident of the United States. Does, for example, this appointment 
avoid the test as enunciated by the United States Supreme Court 
that “its principal or primary effect must be one that neither 
advances nor inhibits religion’’ and that “the statute must not 
foster an excessive governmental entanglement with religion”? 

In the case of a U.S. ambassador to the Vatican, it could well 
be argued that its principal or primary effect is of far more value 
to the Vatican than to the United States or even to American 
Catholicism. Understandably, for many years the Vatican has 
encouraged and sought full and permanent diplomatic relations 
with the United States. Whether such a relationship is compati¬ 
ble with the Constitution of the United States, let alone with 
America’s national interests, is entirely separate from the Vati¬ 
can’s preferences or wishes in the matter. 

The test that a statute must avoid excessive entanglement has 
meant that government may not use religion for governmental 
or political ends and that religion may not use government for 
religious ends. To suggest that through official diplomatic rela¬ 
tionships with the Vatican the United States will thereby gain 
access to valuable contacts in Central America, Eastern Europe, 
and the Middle East, or obtain valuable intelligence information 
for implementing U.S. foreign policy, is clearly to use religion 
for political ends. Such a policy, it is argued, must be opposed 
for the same reason that the churches and civil libertarians have 
opposed the collaboration of the churches with the FBI at home 
and the involvement of Christian missionaries and churches with 
the CIA abroad. The use of the Holy See for political purposes 
is contrary to both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Others argue that the Holy See hopes through diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the United States to gain a better hearing in Wash¬ 
ington in carrying the Vatican’s efforts to promote world peace, 
economic and social justice, and human rights. It is on this 
point that perhaps the American Catholic hierarchy has more 
reason to be alarmed with this appointment than even Protes¬ 
tants or Jews. In the words of a recent editorial in the Jesuit 
weekly publication, America, “There are no clear advantages for 
the Catholic Church in the United States in having relations 
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with the Vatican.” Writing recently in the National Catholic 
Reporter, Peter Hebblethwaite wrote that by this appointment 
“Reagan has given himself another means of curbing the [Amer¬ 
ican] bishops. They have already upset him deeply with their 
pastoral letter on nuclear weapons. They have shown independ¬ 
ence of judgment on Central America, and now they are guid¬ 
ing themselves to deal with ‘capitalism’ or—less menacingly— 
‘the economy.’” Similar views were recently expressed by the 
editor of America, the Reverend Joseph O’Hare, who observed 
that the move to “upgrade” the presence of the Vatican could 
conceivably “inhibit the further development of the national 
identity of U.S. bishops.” 

At a recent Senate Appropriations Panel hearing. Senator 
Mark O. Hatfield told Secretary of State George B. Schultz that 
he deplored the United States’ decision to establish full diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Holy See because it politicized the spir¬ 
itual role of Pope John Paul II and the Roman Catholic Church 
in the world. “I think,” Hatfield declared, “the present pope is 
basically one of the greatest spiritual leaders of this age, and I 
feel that we are really denigrating that role by this action because 
we are, in effect, politicizing the pope.” Secretary Schultz argued 
that the Vatican post would be a source of information to the 
United States, citing, for example, “the rich flow of informa¬ 
tion” available to the Catholic Church in Poland. In interna¬ 
tional relations, clearly one thing lost in the appointment of a 
U.S. ambassador to the Vatican is the “neutrality” of the pope 
in a superpower crisis between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Still another serious question raised by the appointment of a 
U.S. ambassador to the Vatican has to do with the preferential 
treatment given by this government to one religious body not 
accorded to any other religious group anywhere in the world. 
Such action not only officially underscores the special concern of 
this government for one particular church, but also runs counter 
to the basic thrust of the Establishment Clause of the First 
Amendment. Just as the Free Exercise Clause of the First 
Amendment speaks to the voluntariness of religion, so the Estab¬ 
lishment Clause of the First Amendment speaks to the equality 
of all religions before the law. The appointment of a U.S. 
ambassador clearly gives Roman Catholicism a special status 
accorded to no other faith. While technically Vatican City, with 
its one hundred acres and a population of approximately four 
hundred, is a sovereign state, an ambassador to the Vatican is an 
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ambassador to the Roman Catholic Church and papal nuncios 
are official representatives of the Holy See. While the Vatican 
was the capital of Papal States over which it ruled large ter¬ 
ritories and a population of several millions in past centuries, the 
Vatican is now the headquarters of a church. As the Reverend 
James J. Hennesey, S.J., has written: “If there were to be an 
American Ambassador to the Vatican, he would have to be 
ambassador to the Pope as Pope. This would not demand United 
States recognition of all papal claims implied in the titles ‘Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, successor to the Prince of the Apostles, Supreme 
Pontiff of the Universal Church,’ but, to speak realistically, it 
would mean that the United States acknowledged the fact that 
such claims were made, and that a reality existed to substantiate 
them, and that the importance of that reality, the spiritual 
authority of the pope, was such that it warranted establishment 
of diplomatic relations.” 

Separation of church and state is a cherished American princi¬ 
ple. The appointment of a U.S. ambassador to the Vatican is 
unnecessary and serves a minimal purpose other than to estab¬ 
lish official diplomatic relations between the U.S. government 
and the Roman Catholic Church. The Vatican can communi¬ 
cate with the government of the United States in the way any 
religious group communicates with it. Since Rome is at once the 
capital of Italy and the location of the Vatican, the United States 
already has an embassy in Rome, with a desk assigned to the 
Vatican. Whatever the merits of the appointment, including any 
marginal political gains for the president of the United States in 
an election year, the losses to the Roman Catholic Church and 
to the American tradition of church and state far outweigh any 
alleged benefits to the Catholic Church or to the United States. 
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